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When we stopped at a ranch house for lunch and the driver said
he doubted if we could continue until the storm abated, I knew
that my hour had struck.
But Uncle Ike was more astounded than mad when he
recognized me, and before his anger could reach the boiling point
Judge Burns was conducting the inquiry. He wanted to know
what prompted me to such a crazy undertaking, how I got to
Rushville, who assisted me.
I still recall the judicial gravity with which he rendered his
verdict when I finished. "Young man/' said he, "your objective
doesn't seem to have justified the means you employed, but your
resourcefulness is commendable. It is the judgment of this court
that you have earned permission to accompany us as an unofficial
observer.
"However," he went on, his eyes twinkling, "when we get back
to Chadron you will be out of my jurisdiction. Ike, here, may then
have something to say to you."
As the blizzard raged all afternoon, the committee spent the
time going over events leading to the Indians' uprising. The man
from Chadron was in favour of their complete extermination, but
Uncle Ike and the Judge, being from South Dakota, agreed that
the Sioux had had a raw deal.
When Pine Ridge Reservation was allotted to the Sioux, argued
the Judge, it was the Government's intention to transform them
into self-supporting stockmen and farmers. But as more than three-
quarters of the land was worthless for farming, and as an equal
proportion of the Indians were unfitted by nature or training to
operate farms, the result was inevitable. One thousand experienced
white farmers couldn't exist on that land, let alone six thousand
inexperienced Indians.
To keep the Sioux from outright starvation, continued the
Judge, it was necessary to feed them, which the Government did
by issuing beef, on the hoof, and other supplies each month. The
Indians would flock to the agency on issue day, take everything
offered, stuff themselves until the best of it was gone, sell what they
couldn't immediately use to traders and then scatter until another
issue was due.
As long as they kept quiet and peaceable this was a simple
answer to the troublesome Indian Question. It ended the strain on
inefficient public officials, enriched the traders, gave work for
politicians in need of jobs and made room for white settlers pressing